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Letters from the WMombors . 


9” 


“... helpful suggestions... 


We have received The School Press 
Review and find so many helpful sug- 
gestions for elementary newspaper... 
We are enclosing check for another 
year’s subscription. Because of you 
and your journal, our newspaper won 
a medalist place in the Contest last 
year. We hope to enter again and see 
what happens. 

M. W.—N. C. 
Because of the exceptional accur- 
ate elementary publications survey 
undertaken by that division of the 

C. S. P. A., memberships of publica- 

tions from these schools have in- 

creased and a corresponding increase 
in Review space has been granted 
them. The splendid meetings en- 
gineered by elementary advisers, 
particularly in New Jersey and Chi- 
cago, have produced some excep- 
tional papers later printed in The 
Review.—Ed. 


. clips The Review...” 


Our filing committee clips the ar- 
ticles from The Review and files them 
in folders with the subject title such 
as “Feature Helps’, “Editorials”, etc. 
They are very useful supplementary 
material. 

G. K.—Wis. 

Unique, as far as we know, is the 

method of using The Review inidi- 
cated here. That it is a wise plan 
is obvious to those who have tried 
to find concrete examples to illus- 
trate their talks and provide quick, 
ready, up-to-the-minute, factual in- 
formation for their staffs. Continu- 
ous are the calls on the C. S. P. A. 
office and Review files for just such 
information and in such style. As 
long as our supply lasts, we are glad 
to help those who need this aid. 
Other advisers would find such a 
file invaluable. It requires at least 
two copies of The Review each 
month to keep it up. Some advisers 
use The Review as a text. Few seem 
to take advantage of the five sub- 
scriptions at the club rate of $1.25 
each.—Ed. 


” 


. valuable reference... 
Thank you for the Style Book. 


I feel sure the book will serve as a 
valuable reference in my teaching of 
English...school publications. I ap- 
preciate, too, your good wishes. Maybe 
they helped, for yesterday I received 
my second appointment as a teacher. 
If I can afford it, I intend to work 
for a Master’s degree next year—at 


Columbia.—_W. M.—Pa. 


“... suspend the Publication...” 
We have had to suspend the publi- 


cation of our school paper for the pres- 
ent because of an advance in the print- 
ing cost. . It is financed by advertising 
sold to local merchants; and, while our 
business men have supported our pa- 
per loyally, we felt that we could not 
ask them to pay the advanced price in 
printing. 
W. T.—Ark. 
The C.S.P.A. has run into this ad- 
vance in printing and paper costs and 
wonders if others have had the same 
experience. Is it affecting the bud- 
get to the extent indicated in this 
letter? We should like to know.— 
Ed. 


” 


. . score sheets... viewpoint... 


Would you please send a Literary- 
Art magazine score sheet? I am in- 
terested because of the coming Contest. 
I should appreciate also getting your 
viewpoint on the inclusion of a four- 
page art portfolio in an eighty-page 
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J. C—N. Y. 
Of course. You are welcome to 
any and all score sheets. As to the 
four-page inset, run it by all means, 
What the school can do, what the 
students want and support, deter. 
mines to a large extent what is be. 


ing done in the school press field.— 
Ed. 


” 


- correct an error... 


May we correct an error which ap. 
peared in the November Review? Our 
Crotonian (Public School No. 61, 
Bronx, N. Y.) is published six times 
during the term (not year) which makes 
it twelve issues a year. We should like 
to reprint your mention and also the 
mention in William D. Taylor’s article, 
“The Elementary Newspaper Comes of 
Age.” May we have permission to do 
so? 

We should like to bring to your at- 
tention two interesting items concern- 
ing our paper. The first is that we 
have a mural thirty feet long made by 
our children which depicts the publi- 
cation of our.newspaper from its be- 
ginnings in the classroom right through 
to the time when the finished product 
is again used in the classroom for va- 
rious activities and subjects. This is a 
very beautiful and colorful mural and, 
we believe, the first to depict the mak- 
ing of a school paper. Secondly, I am 
enclosing two copies of the Crotonian 
which have been worked upon by the 
children. They illustrate how very val- 
uable our features are to them. As a 
matter of fact we have stopped print- 
ing our cover in colors because the 
children wanted to color the covers 
with their own crayons. Unless a school 
paper is published every day there is 
no point in printing news which is 
stale. For that reason we select cer- 
tain news, sports and other items, that 
we feel the children might not know 
about generally, and use the rest of 
the paper for many features, instead 
of clogging the columns with old news. 

M. S.—N. Y. 
Permission for the reprint is grant- 
ed. The features in your publication 
and the murals are highly interest- 
ing.—Ed. 


” 


. interesting and pertinent... 


We wish to express our apprecia 
tion to your Association for the rating 
of our annual. The comments in the 
score book are interesting and pertin- 
ent and will be of considerable help to 
us in planning future issues of the yeat 
book. 

E. B—N. J. 
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LEAD With Lead 


a lead that in molten lead will set 

forth the salient facts of a story in 
such a way that the average reader can 
readily grasp its importance in the run 
of the day’s events. This writing for 
the average in spite of the positive 
good imminent in the practice of sim- 
plicity and force, may conjure in the 
horizon of the beginning writer what 
I see as a specter of uniformity, the 
over-rated idea of “divine average.” 

To reach the divine average in a 
school publication is valuable only for 
clearness in meeting the comprehension 
of the reader. The school paper should 
mirror and voice the school at its best 
to the average student, and it is that 
type of elusive yet intrinsic kernels of 
news that will, in my judgment, be 
“good news.” Yet the paper, shall we 
say, as a reflector of school life, rather 
than a forerunner must be with—not 
beyond its readers. It gives back as rain 
what it has received as mist—concen- 
trating information in the solidity and 
intensity of molten lead or type. 

A newspaper staff may well avoid 
axes to grind—the rugged and often 
ruthless individualism of the halcyon 
days of Greeley, Pulitzer and Bennett 
is spent—but a staff can not ignore 
without deluding itself the need of 
scythes to whet. 


INCENT SHEEAN in his “Per- 
sonal History” sees humanity’s aim 
as a coherent struggle toward the rea- 
soned control of its materials. The 
American press dominated, as Americ- 
ans are, by persons and action rather 
than ideas, and striding with the trend 
of mass production, has cultivated 
flamboyant exhibitionism to the degree 
that most newspapers reach their “di- 
vine” average with a heavy brush of 
melodrama. 
Finding the average reader not too 
hard to reach if made to laugh, cry 
or weep, the journalist settles himself 


Joo tess that in are trained to write 
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‘By LUCILLE KAUL 


Adviser, The Beacon, Newport News, 


Va., High School 


Lucille Kaul 


wrote this philosophically inclined ob- 
servation on school publications work while 
on a leave of absence from her teaching 
duties. 


on the comfortable divan of medi- 
ocrity—a deadening expanse that is as 
fatal to the writer’s personality as choc- 
olate to a corpulent woman who con- 
fines her reducing program to reading 
Physical Culture and lamenting her in- 
creasing tonnage, for it produces men- 
tal lethargy. High school writers have 
a better than average opportunity to 
be steered away from this satisfaction 
with any news morsel provided read- 
ers eat it, for time, readers and ob- 
jectives are not as limited by exigen- 
cies of the moment as in the commer- 
cial press. 

If any aspect of collectivism—a term 
which in my opinion enters into any 
interpretation of present trends—could 


be applied tellingly to high school life, 
I know of no school project that en- 
tails more co-ordination of diverse in- 
terests and attitudes toward one inte- 
grated effort to improve, not to rest in 
complacency, than the high school pa- 
per. Complacency dulls the reflexes of 
any self-appointed or recruited news- 
hawk. It quickly transmits itself from 
one writer to another. To the com- 
placent, the bristling, challenging ka- 
leidoscope of events becomes a ball and 
chain of mediocrity. Either the press 
is a stalking horse as in certain fasc- 
ist states where it is used to bolster 
defensively militant governments or it 
becomes equally satiated and ineffec- 
tive as a sensational lampoon. 


CHOOL journalists, then, need to 

have a reservoir of creative energy 
that pursues something whether the aim 
be defined on a platform or masthead, 
or by a comparative standard set by 
our national school press groups. To 
merit the time and effort involved in 
producing a paper, the staff as well as 
the columns of type must be fueled to 
make a clean, clear sweep at necessarily 
set intervals. 

The aim of journalism, then, in the 
secondary schools and colleges, is not 
only to equip future writers with the 
tools of expression but also to stimu- 
late a demand for a more creditable 
standard of news treatment. Discrim- 
inating readers sense the shoddy when 
it is imposed upon them as a necessary 
expedient for the average reader of the 
daily newspaper or magazine. 

This goal will be more nearly attain- 
able as readers enlarge or cultivate 
their knowledge and seek to know what 
is back of the news as well as the ob- 
jective facts; hence, the need for skilled 
writers, and the commensurate need 
for exposing as well as deposing pro- 
paganda. If we are to enjoy freedom 
of the press, so far as we have it, I 
think that newspapers must weight the 
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responsibility, particularly on the edi- 
torial page, of distinguishing between 
opinion and propaganda. 

Thus, if the journalist would find 
this reasoned control of materials, 
which in his case are mainly human be- 
ings and the events which they mo- 
tivate, he needs to see what is happen- 
ing, has happened and will happen. 
Then he may well pause to think be- 
fore he writes. After that pause, his 
writing may fit it. 

No one man or lone wolf individual- 
ism will do. The newspaper business is 
one of many segments which make re- 
peated calls for co-ordination. Only 
when the journalist is able to co-ordin- 
ate his faculties and materials can he 
be entrusted to lead. Even then it must 
be with caution. The leverage must be 
more than equal to the motor strength. 
He cannot toy idly in shoving human 
thought into blocked alley ways instead 
of open roads. 


i THIS collective rather than indi- 
vidualistic conquest over the notion 
of the ever divine average as a reliable 
common denominator one might learn 
from Robert Browning who, despite a 
reputation for obscurity in the nine- 
teenth century which Gertrude Stein 
has eclipsed in the twentieth, was clear 
in narrative. He wrote a poem that 
carried news—news that could have 
been made into a heady news story by 
an adept rewrite man. News does not 
rest; it moves. With Browning the 
galloping tempo maintained by three 
riders from midnight of one day till 
dawn of the next does not vary in 
principle from the work of the city 
room in handling dispatches. 


Browning had news sense, for he 
realized as no other Victorian poet 
did that anything that moves the crowd 
is active and that drama in potentially 
news. His was an insatiable curiosity 
lent to congenial gossip. His subtle and 
alert mind was crowded with interests 
in new books and journals, interests 
in the human personality whether it be 
Pippa, a factory girl, or Del Sarto, a 
late Renaissance painter. Browning 
would have been a resourceful feature 
writer. He delved into life yet did not 
leave his picture on the exhibitionist’s 
level. He lifted a murder case out of 
a worn yellow volume for “The Ring 
and the Book.” 

High school journalists may feel 
that their challenge to journalistic 
leadership is not redolent with drama; 
the parallel may pale. But they have 
the potential medium to integrate the 
school activities more than any other 
student group—as much as did the rid- 
er of Roland to Aix by his endurance. 

And lest any copy-worn editor or 
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bill-worn advertising collector find the 
privilege but a nominal one may he 
know that the medium contains the 
award. May he have the foretaste, as 
did the rider of Roland, that the pa- 
per, the purveyor of the news, will 
get the last full measure of success. 


Therefore, though one’s efforts be as 
free from spectators in the editing or 
business room as was, presumably the 
vigil to Aix, the last measure—and it 
can be enough—is that fascinating, if 
perplexing, responsibility of leading 
with molten type—to lead with lead. 


Connecticut Paper Conducts 
Campaign for Better Manners 


In a drive for better manners both 
in and out of school, the Scarlet Tan- 
ager, monthly newspaper of Robert E. 
Fitch High School, Groton, Connecti- 
cut, took advantage of a current school 
play to bring the point home to the 
student body. 

The Dramatic Club has presented a 
play, Anton Chekhov’s comedy, “The 
Boor”, and the next succeeding issue 
of the newspaper carried the follow- 
ing front page story: 


PLAYERS SCORE BIG 
HIT IN “THE BOOR” 


No doubt if Anton Chekhov had had 
the opportunity to see the recent per- 
formance of his clever comedy, “The 
Boor,” at the Fitch assembly, he would 
have reassured himself, ‘Now, that’s a 
good play!” 

By his construction and his lines the 
Russian dramatist made it a good play. 
By their interpretation of these lines 
Jane Hall, Romeo Leandri, and Charles 
Alfieri made it a good performance. 

Through their characterizations, Ro- 
meo Leandri as Grigori Stepanovitch 
Smirnov and Jane Hall as Helena 
Ivanovna Popov succeeded in depicting 
the lighter side of Russian country life. 
Charles Alfieri was also convincing in 
his farcial character portrayal of the 
servant Luka. 


Opportunity was taken of play and 
story to run an editorial in the same 
issue which is also given here. 

ARE YOU A BOOR? 
Webster’s definition of a boor: “A 


rude, ill-bred, or clownish person.” This 
definition covers a wide scope. Are 
you a boor? 

Do you sprawl over a comfortable 
seat on an overcrowded bus while a 
diminutive girl teeters to and fro to 
the swaying of a pile of books she 
carries? Do you rush ahead of fac- 
ulty members who are also waiting for 
the bus because you think it is more 
important for you to get on? 

© you make a point of getting 
through a door first, playfully pushing 
aside anyone who interferes with your 
purpose? Do you rush from 201 to 
your locker and down to the cafeteria 
before anyone else at lunch period so 
that you can monopolize the choicest 
seats? 

Are you so frolicsome that you can’t 
resist adding an extra clap or two after 
applause in assembly? Are you the 
darling of the trafic squad—the per- 
son who goes around the wrong side 


just so you can be called bac‘: and di- 

rected around the right side? 

Do you have a sense of humor which 
expresses itself in banging someone sud- 
denly over the head? 

Are you “rude, ill-bred, or clowni-h’’? 
Are you, dear student, a boor? 

“To make sure that the students 
would all read that editorial,” writes 
Miss Jennie Copeland, faculty adviser, 
“we conducted a subtle publicity cam- 
paign and succeeded in arousing wide- 
spread curiosity. Two days before the 
paper was to be issued, there appeared 
on the blackboards in every room 
throughout the school the words: 
“ARE YOU A BOOR?” And to 
make the students completely ‘“Boor- 
conscious,” the list of notices read dur- 
ing the period preceding the distribu- 
tion of papers included the mysterious 
question plus the added advice: “Read 
the editorial page of the Scarlet Tan- 
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It’s in the Family 


By TERESA NOWLAN 
West Catholic High School, Philadelphia, “Pa. 


“M Y DAD writes Buck Rogers!” 


What a comforting introduc- 

tion, this, when I started my 
first interview. The famous political 
cartoonist of the Philadelphia Record, 
Jerry Doyle, was the victim. After I 
had made that all-eventful statement, 
everything was “smooth sailing”; and 
Mr. Doyle made the daughter of a fel- 
low newspaperman feel quite at ease 
while he gave his opinion of the Buck 
Rogers strip and later a very interest- 
ing interview. 

Though I was only a child of eight 
years, I can remember well the pride 
with which I gazed at the first episode 
of the now nationally known feature 
when it began in our local newspaper. 
Another important fact in helping me 
to remember was one of those child. 
hood battles with the girl who lived 
across the street and the gloating joy 
with which I awaited her arrival on 
bended knee to humbly reclaim my 
friendship now quite priceless because 
of that much bragged about infantile 
title of my own creation, “Daughter of 


the Author of Buck Rogers.” 
OWEVER, this situation is not 


always advantageous. When given 
a composition or a similar homework 
assignment to write, my classmates 
cast envious eyes upon me and reasoned 
that for me it will be a “cinch” with 
a father who is a writer. But they are 
sadly mistaken, for overlooked are the 
numerous hints cast at the dinner table. 
“[’'d better start my lessons soon— 
have a big composition to write” or 
“Tl be up to all hours tonight, com- 
position to write.” “All right, get to 
work,” comes the unresponsive an- 
swer, and at the end of the meal I 
picked up my pencil and paper and 
direct futile glances in the neighbor- 
hood of my paternal parent. It is to 
no avail, however, and after an hour 
or two of spasmodic scribbling and 
scratching out I have my theme hashed 
out. I type it in the good hunt and 
push fashion and then submit it for 
censorship. Daddy then condescends 
to make a correction or perhaps sug- 
gest a new word or phrase. But then 
my troubles are still not over. If the 
composition is fairly good, I hear 
“Who wrote this for you?” and if it 
does not come up to par, the more 
frequent occurrence, “I should think 
you could do better than this, Teresa; 
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you must inherit some of your father’s 
talent.” 


Despite these drawbacks there are 
invaluable compensations, some of 
which are the unforgettable discussions 
with my father concerning the future 
of the world. It is his firm belief that 
rocket ships, television, disintegrators, 
death rays, sleep rays, trips to the 
moon and outer space are in the not 
distant future. Of course there are 
skeptics who doubt the wisdom of his 
words, but he always points to Jules 
Verne, recalling to mind the prophecies 
he made and how many of them have 
been fulfilled. For how ridiculously im- 
possible must the submarine and fly- 
ing ships have been to the readers of 
Jules Verne’s day. Even more so than 
the “brain children” of my father seem 
to the futuristically inclined public of 
today! 


—_—. making new acquaintances, 
I am invariably asked where dad- 
dy derived the idea of “Buck Rogers.” 
In 1927 he published a story called 
“Armageddon” in the “Amazing Sto- 
ries Magazine.” It was a tale of the 
future with Mongolians overrunning 
our continent, and Americans linked in 
a series of “orgzones” at the point of 
striking for freedom from the hated 
Oriental yoke, Buck and Wilma being 
our hero and heroine. The idea oc- 
curred to him that this story could be 
elaborated upon and published in 
serial form in the newspaper. He sub- 
mitted the idea to several newspaper 
syndicates and received a reply from 
one of them asking him to appear in 
their offices. When he arrived in Chi- 
cago, Daddy, the president of the 
syndicate, and Dick Calkins, the art- 
ist, put their heads together and “Buck 
Rogers” in strip form was evolved. 
Buck claimed instant popularity 
throughout the country and in Canada 
and, as the general public would be- 
lieve, my father’s fortune was made; 
but since there are nine little “Bucks” 
and “Wilmas” eating up all the prof- 
its, the bankroll hasn’t much chance 
to grow. 


Everyone naturally thinks that we, 
my brothers and sisters and I, know 
what is going to happen next to Buck 
and Wilma in their exciting adventures, 
consequently we are constantly pep- 
pered with questions as to their future 
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welfare. It is very rarely that we are 
able to answer them. When we ask the 
author in our politest tones, we are un- 
satisfactorily answered with either a 
mysterious reply or with “You just 
wait now and see.” Sometimes we are 
allowed to read the proofs which Dad- 
dy receives a week in advance, and this 
privilege serves to make us feel quite 
superior. 

Some day I hope to be a “chip off 
the old block”; in more grammatic 
language, a writer. 


Front Page Editorial 
Estee Echo, “The Last Word in 


School News”, monthly newspaper of 
Estee Junior High, Gloversville, N. Y., 
has inaugurated for the current year a 
top of the front page, two column edi- 
torial “on some topic of local, national 
or international importance.” First one, 
“Let’s Fight”, dealt with Frazier Hunt’s 
(former C. S. P. A. Convention speak- 
er) suggestion that America war on 
poverty, disease, ignorance and preju- 
dices. Any Estee pupil is eligible for 
authorship. If accepted, the editorial 
will be printed under a by-line. 


Daily Celebrates 
Crane Tech Chronicle, Chicago, IIl., 


one of the few high school dailies in 
the world, celebrated its fifth anniver- 
sary with the October 24 issue. It be- 
gan as a weekly in 1921, changed to a 
daily, October 24, 1933. “Written and 
Printed By, For and About Boys” is its 
sub-title. 


Three 
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Tho Editon Writes 


PRACTICAL 





F particular significance in this issue, and indicative 
O of the present tendency in the school press field, is 
This may 
sound like a loud toot of our horn but we disclaim all 


the practical character of the articles. 


credit for it. These articles came to us largely unsolicited. 
If a request was made it was done by assigning a topic 
rather than by handing out an outline. 


There is a time and a place for the theoretical and the 
philosophical essay. The day is almost here when we must 
browse in those ripening pastures and ruminate at leisure. 
But now we must be hard at our work meeting immediate 
and pressing problems. It is heartening to know that such 
splendid work is being done in the several strata of the 
school publishing world. It is a pleasure to print this and 
to make it part of the record. Better still, however, is the 
fact that it is being made available through the pages of 
The Review for those advisers and staff members who need 
the assistance which these articles will give. 


IN RE: “LETTERS” 
tp PURPOSE of the “Letters from the Members” 


section on the inside of the front cover is to give 

the readers of The Review and the members of the 
Association some idea of the nature of the correspondence 
which crosses our desks in no inconsiderable volume. That 
it is largely complimentary and of the “thank you” type, 
we are happy to note. That not all of it is as pleasant is 
also evident to the regular reader. 
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We are being asked continuously for help from all 
quarters. Editors and advisers, school press sponsors and 
those who would establish them, principals and superin. 
tendents, college presidents and their assistants, magazine 
editors and newspaper promotional men, business houses 
seeking sales expansion and philanthropic organizations, all 
present their case, and all receive whatever help we can 
give them. 

The “Letters” section is used also to answer questions 
that may be of interest to other members, if not to answer 
in one insertion what may be troubling many. Whatever 
may be the material used it is a selected cross-section of 
the month’s mail and, we hope, of interest and enlighten. 
ment to our readers and members. 


A COMEBACK 


HE editorial in the November Review, “Will The 

Fountain Ever Run Dry?”, was written in protest at 

the custom of assigning rank out of proportion to the 
weight of the publication. Here, we have a comeback from 
our own membership. We appreciate the compliment it 
implies: 

“I was rather surprised by the editorial in the November 
Review; far from feeling dissatisfied with your work, we 
would like to thank you for your very full, discerning, and 
encouraging comments. Sometimes in the past three years 
we have not been able to take your advice; for instance, 
more illustrations would undoubtedly improve our literary 
section, but not our budget. But we hope that we have 
kept our ideas and writing vital, and our book as attractive 
as possible when we have a school of only forty-eight girls 
as a mental and financial supply base. The editors are al- 
ways delighted with your criticism, whether it be an ‘ap- 
propriately clever’ by the idea of the book, ‘good work’ in 
connection with coherence, ‘sprightly’ as the adjective for 
our copy, or even the advice to ‘soft-pedal’ a section written 
the last minute to fill space! So we look forward with 
eagerness to this year’s rating sheet”. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


O all our members, their advisers and staffs, A Happy, 
Prosperous New Year. May all their hopes and as- 
pirations be achieved and may new heights be their 


goals for 1939. 


Attention of parents, presented with a free copy of The 
Mountaineer, Montclair, N. J., High, on a Visit-The-School 
Night, was directed to the program and the Mountaineer’s 
plea for support by a perpendicular, “Parents, Please Note” 
in the upper left margin opposite the column featuring the 
party. To be sure it was read, the column, in heavy black 
type, jumped from upper left to lower right, then to the 
center bottom of page 2, to upper right of page 3, ending 
in an obscure part of page 4. By that time, every item in 
the well-written issue must have been seen, at least, by the 
well-intentional parent trying to follow his program. 


A gracious gesture by the editorial staff of The Stylus, 
Brockport, N. Y., State Normal School, bi-weekly, was the 
elevation of their editor to the position of Editor Emeritus 
when his stint of cadet teaching lopped off the second 
semester of his editorial service and a successor had to be 
named to fill out the term. 
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The Kozminski Ace Solves Some Problems 


By ELIZABETH LAMB SHEFFIELD 
Faculty Adviser, Kozminski Ace, Kozminski School, 


The Kozminski Ace, through its keen 
and able adviser, has crowded into hard- 
ly more than a year the experiences that 
have taken some of us much longer to 
meet. It may be that Miss Sheffield read 
and studied well before meeting her 
problems. In any event what she has 
to tell us here may well be read by ad- 
visers and staff members of any school 
publication with pleasure and profit to 
themselves. Particularly interesting is 
the test given to her prospective staff 
members. 


ITH THE arrival of the printed 

Kozminski Ace, September, 1937, 

a journalism club was organized 
to prepare staff members to put out 
the right kind of an elementary school 
paper. As there were other clubs from 
which to choose, the journalism club 
did not fare so well. A roomful of 
boys who wanted to sell the paper on 
the street corners furnished most of 
the material for a school newspaper 


staff. 


Culled from this number were a few 
whose idea of a school newspaper as- 
pired to higher standards. Receiving 
mimeographed sheets of specific rules, 
the really interested attained a work- 
ing knowledge of the fundamentals of 
newspaper technique that first semester. 


While they were obtaining this foun 
dation, they edited the school paper 
under the careful supervision of a 
sponsor. Their interest grew with each 
edition and the thrill of accomplish- 
ment made them eagerly check up on 
the improvement from issue to issue. 


It is little wonder that they felt 
proud of their success—a first prize 
from Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation of Columbia University, New 
York City, in the spring of 1938, 
awarded on the first three issues of 
the paper; first award for printed pa- 
pers, Chicago Elementary Press Asso- 
ciation in 1938, given for the first five 
issues. Such stimuli creates greater en- 
thusiasm and a greater desire to pro- 
duce an even better paper the second 
year. 


7 interest in the club has grown. 
Pupils, both boys and girls, are 
begging to become members. Such a 
demand for membership resulted in 
tryouts the second semester with the 
elimination from the original club of 
the non-contributing members and the 
selection of the best ability from the 
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Chicago, Illinois 


tryouts. 

The second year necessitated an even 
greater elimination from the member- 
ship of the previous year. The uni- 
versal urge to become newspaper peo- 
ple which was sweeping the upper 
grades called for other limitations. 
Each room of the upper grades was 
allowed to select five pupils who really 
desired to work on the paper if also 
these pupils had some ability and were 
able to carry the extra load. 

A test was prepared by the sponsor 
which would be the next weeding out 
from those selected from each room. 
The test was compiled with an effort 
toward filling the needs of the paper 
where vacancies were made through 
the graduation, as well as to discover 
capable writers. 

With a practiced eye the sponsor 
looked over the papers quickly detect- 
ing the talent that lay within the writ- 
ten pages. All the papers showed sin- 
cerity of purpose which proved the 
great change in attitude within a year. 


HE printed Kozminski Ace started 

as a sixth grade project with the 
graduation issue edited by the gradu- 
ation class. (The staff of that issue 
was made up entirely of graduates.) 
The second semester a few seventh and 
eighth grade pupils participated in the 
output of the paper. It was found ad- 
visable to have a few of the graduat- 
ing staff familiar with the routine of 
the paper in order to uphold the stand- 
ard set by the regular staff. The sec- 
ond year opens the club to all mem- 
bers of the upper grades. 


The original staff is still the back- 
bone of the paper. They understand 
news stories, editorials, advertising 
and all other departments of the paper 
and give keen criticism as well as guid- 
ance to the “cubs” (new reporters). 
Interviews are made any place in the 
city on subjects of importance to the 
school—Red Cross, Thanksgiving fund, 
Safety. These reporters go to the 
source and “bring back the bacon.” 


It is with pride that the paper can 
point to the two editors of the grad- 
uation issues for they “made the Hyde 
Park Weekly” as did several other staff 
members. (Hyde Park is the local high 
school.) 


The test given the selected pupils 


who knew nothing whatever about jour- 
nalism is as follows: 


1. If you were asked to get news for 
the school paper, where would you 
go to find it? 

Do you know any item of news that 
would be interesting for our school 
paper? Write it as you would like 
to have it appear in the paper. 

If you wish to write sports news 
for the school paper, where would 
you get the information? 

Write this bit of sports news—fill- 
ing in the players’ names, where it 
was played, and the high points of 
the game, using your own imagina- 
tion to fill in these details as you 
find it necessary to make a good 
story. 

“Kozminski and Ray played a 
game of baseball. Kozminski had 
only one run at the seventh in- 
ning; Ray had three runs. Koz- 
minski made two runs in that in- 
ning. No more runs were made 
until the ninth inning when Koz- 
minski made another run.” 


In which of these subjects are you 
most interested? Write something 
for your school paper on one of 
these which you choose. It does not 
necessarily have to be true; you may 
use your imagination. The subjects: 
assembly, sports, interviews, coins, 
stamps, jokes, puzzles, features, 
clubs, book reviews, personals, 
inquiring reporter, poetry, ex- 
changes, editorials, elections and 
news. 
6. What would you suggest to make 
the paper better this year? 
If you find that something does not 
interest you, write on that part which 
interests you. 


OST of the departments of the 

paper are the usual ones found in 
elementary school papers — humor, 
poetry, little folks work, inquiring re- 
porter, editorials, sports, school news. 
The most important news is placed on 
the front page with headlines in larger 
type. Linoleum blocks furnish the 
illustrations. These are drawn and cut 
by the art staff of pupils under the 
supervision of an art teacher. 


At a meeting of the Elementary 


(Continued on Page 15) 





Teaching Reading Skills Through the 
School Publication 


By GEORGE R. BOLGE 


Educational Adviser of the Junior Four Review, 


Trenton, N. J. 


This is a new and novel approach to the school publication as a 
useful instrument in the educational process . . . asort of cumu- 
lative textbook. We know of no other school with a similar feature 
in its paper and we know of no other school with a Staff member 
bearing the title, “educational adviser”. 


WO EDUCATORS, hot off the 

griddle of another schoolmen’s 

conference, swung into the usual 
discussion of education. One promul- 
gated this belief as though expounding 
a new theory: “The primary aim of 
our schools should be to teach chil- 
dren to read, so that they can grasp 
an education.” The other schoolman, 
a superintendent of schools in a large 
city in New Jersey, ejaculated, “Shades 
of Bacon! If they can read, they ARE 
educated!” 

It is no secret that a majority of stu- 
dents in the junior and senior high 
schools really cannot read. Nor is in- 
efficient reading confined to the dull or 
slow groups, for many students in the 
so-called higher brackets of intelligence 
are just as unskilled in ascertaining the 
central idea of a reading selection, or 
answering specific questions concerning 
it. 

In quoting Lord Bacon, the author 
does so without the intention of edul- 
corating the acerbic picture of reading 
just now presented. Stated the Lord, 
when speaking of books, “Some books 
are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digest- 
ed.” To accomplish these desiderata, 
educators give training in different 
ways of reading, such as skimming, 
reading for exact meaning, reading 
rapidly and understandingly, and dis- 
criminating among the aforesaid meth- 
ods in order to select the one best 
fitted to the quality, type and worth 
of the literature being perused. 


es need of developing skills in 
reading has provided our modern 
pedagogues with a new focal point for 
a fervent crusade directed toward the 
betterment of education. This is evi- 
denced by the avalanche of text-books, 
pamphlets, literature and devices that 
has descended upon already overburd- 
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ened teachers. Many schools have in- 
stituted regular courses to develop de- 
sirable reading skills, often purchasing 
special text-books of a self-administer- 
ing type. 

The faculty of Junior High School 
Number Four at Trenton, New Jersey, 
is fully cognizant of the poor reading 
accomplishment of school children, 
and even of adults. It cannot easily 
remedy the shortcomings in the latter 
group, but it can meet the problem 
directly in the former group, and is 
doing so in a manner believed to be 
novel, effective and _ educationally 
sound. The interest of the child is 
vagrant and discriminative. What more 
intrinsically interesting material could 
be devised or used to teach reading 
than the school newspaper—in this 
case, The Junior Four Review—which 
is read avidly because it measures and 
registers the pulse of student life and 
activity? 

The author in this article makes no 
attempt to defend the value of stu- 
dent publications, but accepts such 
periodicals as wholesome and educa- 
tive. He is interested here only in 
the utilization of the newspaper as 
an instrument through which reading 
skills may be improved. 


HE material of each issue of The 
Junior Four Review is used as 


Reading Well 


working literature. A column entitled, 
“Reading Well,” its figurative meaning 
symbolized by a cut of a sweep and a 
well, and a caption reading, “By Dip. 
ping a Little Dipper You’ll Be Among 
the Stars,” contains a series of exer. 
cises with well-planned questions calcu- 
lated to further the purpose of read- 
ing development. The purpose of she 
Reading Well column, which is con- 
structed each issue by the English de- 
partment, is two-fold: to use the con- 
tents of the paper as a means of in- 
creasing reading skills and to use such 
developing skills to insure intelligent 
understanding of the school life de- 
picted in the columns of the paper. 


To utilize and attain the full pur- 
pose of this column, recitation teachers 
devote the English period on the day 
of issue to the study of the newspaper’s 
contents with the questions in the Read- 
ing Well as guides. At this time, the 
teacher aids the students in overcom- 
ing any reading difficulties encount- 
ered. The training thus secured, it is 
felt, strengthens reading skills that can 
be transferred to all reading activities 
commonly met in school or outside. 

This article, to be as objective and 
lucid as possible, concludes with the 
literal reproduction of the Reading 
Well, from the November 24, 1937, 
issue of The Junior Four Review. 


By Dipping a Little Dipper You'll 
Be Among the Stars 


Purpose of Column: To use the contents 
of this paper as a means of increasing read- 
ing skills; and to use such developing skills 
to insure intelligent understanding of the 
school life depicted in the columns of this 


paper. 

Method of Using Reading Well: Recita- 
tion teachers are requested to devote the 
sixth period on the day of issue to a study 
of this newspaper with the following ques- 
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tions as guides. They are also requested to 
aid students in overcoming the reading diffi- 
culties encountered. 


The first number in the parenthesis re- 
fers to the page, the second number to the 
column. 


Exercises 


1. Vocabulary growth: Find the 
words which fit the following defini- 
tions on the designated pages and 
columns. 


a. Weary with an excessive amount 

(2-1) 
(1-5) 
(2-3) 
(2-3) 


Read with care and attention 
. Risky; perilous; dangerous 
Incorrect; mistaken; wrong 
. The act of calling together an 
assembly (4-4) 
A heavy downpour or flood (2-1) 
Lack of interest; carelessness; 
indifference (1-5) 
. Unwilling; disinclined; averse; 
loath (2-3) 
2. Ability to summarize: Which ar- 
ticles on the designated pages can be 
summarized in these statements: 


“It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” (1) 
The Exploratory Club is the 
“bent twig” of Junior Four (2) 
There are strings attached to “Cin- 
derella” and “The Three Pigs.” (1) 
You cannot tell a book by its 
cover. (1) 
“Chips from Genius.” (1) 
Our oldest national holiday is as fit- 
ting today as it was when it was 
originated. (2) 
g- We make mechanical eyes. (4) 
h. All our boys are chronic kickers (3) 
3. Ability to scan: How quickly can 
you find the information called for by 
the following questions? 
a. Who is the president of the Explor- 
atory Club? (1) 
b. What honors did Nina Goreglad 
and Alfred Lynch attain recently? 
(4) 
Name the operetta chosen for Jun- 
ior Four’s 1938 production. (1) 
When will the orchestra give its first 
assembly concert? (1) 


Poetry of the Month 


HE POETRY page for this issue 

was contributed by the College of 

St. Rose at Albany, New York. 
These poems were selected from the 
Rambler, the college magazine, by 
Sister John Joseph, faculty adviser; 
Ursula Kuhn, faculty editor, and 
Margaret Dugan, the editor. Especial- 
ly appreciated are their illuminating 
comments. 

7 q 7 
MIRRORS OF INFINITY 


Jeanne Mittnight, 39. 
Why the rugs upon the floor? 
Why are knobs on every door? 
Why do birdies fly and sing? 
Why do bells forever ring? 
Where will Santa Claus come down? 
When will fairies come to town? 
Why must kiddies all have beds? 
Where do turtles hide their heads? 


* * ok 


Children’s minds must surely be 
Mirrors of Infinity. 


With the simplest of rhythm and imagery 
the author has answered that age-old ques 
tion, “Just what is Infinity?” 


a ee 
ON LOOKING AT A PICTURE 
OF MY GRANDMOTHER 


Marie A. McAuliff, ’37. 
Yours not complete oblivion, lady mine. 
Something of you survives, though not 
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in you. 

That sigh you almost breathed finds 
rebreath 

In what I sigh; 
concealed 

(What gave it rise?), 
lished frown, 


that smile you half 
that half-estab- 


Assumed, I’d swear, to keep the smile 
in rein, 

Lived, and relive in what I countenance 

And what despise; that brightness of 
the eye 


Kindles and is bright again in gleams 

Of causeless joy I’ve known; brown 
hair pulled straight, 

But on the temple, there, one reckless 
strand 

Escaped—my thoughts restrained in 
aught, but late 

And ever is there one not pinned down. 


Time has not snapped the atavistic 
thread: 

Your smile, your frown, your freedom, 
your restraint 

My joy, my grief, my form, my fancy 
are. 

And had you too my sweetest mem- 
ory— 

Is it heather that your stilly fingers 
hold? 


Technically, this poem contains parallel 
thoughts unparalleled in their manner of 
presentation, but in our hearts we have to 
love the little grandmother. 


. What are the slogans for this year’s 
Community Chest drive? (1) 


Who is the president of the orches- 
tra? (1) 
. What class in Junior Four has pat- 
terned its government after that of 


the United States? (1) 
h. Correct falling is an art. (3) 
4. Ability to read accurately: Which 


of the following statements are true? 


1. There is a very limited variety of 
literature in the school library for 
our students. 


The answer to the business man’s 
prayer is a well-mannered, skilled, 
educated youth. 


Smarter pupils do not tend to have 
a greater number of hobbies than 
those of less intelligence. 


There are over fifty hobby clubs in 
Junior Four. 


Most people don’t know how to 
walk 


In school, as in life, pupils are sub- 
jected to all the wiles and fanfare 
of a real election. 


OLD THINGS 


Ursula Kuhn, ’40 
Though you may love the modern 
world, 
I love the things of old: 


Old homes that centuries have made 
More mellow with the years; 
Where man and maid have lived and 

loved, 
And mingled laughter with their tears; 
Where babies’ feet across the floor 


Still echo through the years. 


Old churches standing near the road 
To serve the needs of men; 
Whose steeples raise their arms to God 

To ask forgiveness once again; 
Where candles gleam from out the 
gloom 
To light the paths of men. 


Old garden nooks that through the 
years 
Have heard a thousand things: 
The drip of rain, the whispered breeze, 
The laughter that contentment brings, 
A sob of pain, a voice that pleads 
For dear departed things. 


Old songs that tell of by-gone days, 
Like pot-pourri and lace, 
Of love’s young dreams, and, long ago, 
A whispered vow, and smiling face; 
So, through the years milady keeps 
A fan that’s made of lace. 


This poem is a pot-pourri of all the simple 


things we love, blended into an artistic and 
rhythmical whole. 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


ARTICULARLY appropriate to 
the readers of teachers college 
publications would be these se- 

lected from the Teachers College News, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
at Charleston, by Editor Reba Gold- 
smith. They reflect the thoughts and 
opinions of the professional students 
they represent and do credit to the 
staff of the publication. 

Are You a Plumber of Education? 

In all our association with teachers 
college students we have found but two 
who could display small, well-selected 
libraries of books in their particular 
fields of investigation. Most of the 
others don’t own a book, not even of 
fiction. 

These latter individuals are the 
plumbers of education. They get on 
the job, but they don’t have their tools. 
They are likely to be the malcontents 
who complain of the dumb company 
in the small high school towns. And 
they are manifold. 


True, a private library is not proof 
of the owner’s intelligence. It is bet- 
ter to have wisdom in your mind than 
in your library. True, libraries, even 
limited ones, cost money, and tools are 
easily borrowed (two weeks, brother, 
then two cents a day). True, a private 
library assures no one of a job. You 
don’t display it to school boards. 

And yet it seems to us that anyone 
truly interested in things of the mind— 
things which require great love of and 
familiarity with books—will manage to 
own at least one special favorite. Per- 
haps it will be a ragged complete 
Shakespeare from the Old Mill—per- 
haps no more than a Webster’s diction- 
ary. But it will be a start toward com- 
plese equipment for teaching. 


Take Is From Us 


The field of education represents a 
vested interest the nature of which is 
self-perpetuating. There is a vitiating 
inbreeding when teachers teach teachers 
to teach teachers. Like the accountant 
who audits his own books, teachers sys- 
tematize their own mistakes. 


However, there are revolts. One of 
them has been directed against marks 
and grades and it is increasingly suc- 
cessful. Among the counts in an in- 
dictment of the whole education system, 
Henry D. Link points out that this is 
a move away from “life,” which teach- 
ers worship. He says this: “The mark- 
ing system is one of the few definite 
points at which education resembles 
the actual world with its systems of in- 
telligent realization of its failings; and 
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centives and rewards, its mixture of 
justice and human fallibility Good 
marks are obtained in two ways, first 
by doing good work and second by 
learning how to please the teacher— 
the latter is as important as the former. 
Vocational progress and good wages 
are achieved not simply by doing good 
work but by doing it in ways which 
will please the bosses. One repre- 
sents a kind of academic intelligence, 
the other represents intelligence in 
making personal contacts, that is, good 
extrovert habits of paying attention to 
the interests and wishes of other people. 
The latter may be even more important 
than the former.” 

Link, you know, wrote “The Return 
to Religion,” not a particularly relig- 
ious book in the old sense. The above 
passage comes from it. 


Cafeteria Would Mean Fewer Fried 
Potatoes 

“Eastern’s own cafeteria?” That may 
sound like an impossibility; but some 
of us can remember when “Eastern’s 
new gym” sounded pretty remote. The 
student body knows by now that almost 
everything is possible, if it has the co- 
operation of the faculty and towns- 
people, and the loyal support of both. 
Now we ask for a cafeteria on the 
campus. We want one because we 
know that well-balanced meals are im- 
portant for well-developed minds. 
Where else could we have the oppor- 
tunity to know as many of our fellow 
students? What better place could we 
find, where we might meet people we 
want to see, or those we have to see? 

Where else could the harassed stu- 
dent teacher grab a bite and still have 
time to worry about teaching her one 
o'clock class? What better place could 
we find in which to work up school 
spirit, to hold pep sessions, to get ex- 
cited over Saturday’s football game? 
In many colleges, the college cafe- 
teria is the favorite meeting place. Why 
not talk it up, and see a cafeteria in- 
stalled on Eastern’s campus? Dean 
Stilwell has suggested an ideal location 
—the basement of Pemberton Hall, 
which is not now in use. 


Editors Want Democracy 

A most interesting and encouraging 
thing was the ICPA meeting held here 
last Saturday. If the feeling illustrated 
at this meeting is typical of American 
youth in general, as we believe it is, 
then the grave-diggers of Democracy 
have cause to hesitate. For American 
that we have a broadminded construc- 
college youth are awake to the threat 
of foreign “isms” and are already 


straining at the bit for action in defense 
of democracy. They may differ as to 
the minor details of their course of ac- 
tion, but in one thing they are united— 
that America shall not fall prey to Fas- 
cism or Communism. 


There is one factor for the preserva- 
tion of Democracy which was not sufh- 
ciently emphasized. We were told that 
we must “propagandize” Democracy; 
we must build up a militant, fervent 
spirit for it; we must combat skepticism; 
make Democracy dramatic and appeal- 
ing. All these things will be admirable 
and effective devices in preserving our 
present form of government—despite 
the fact that they are borrowed from 
the Fascistic method of appeal to the 
emotions. However, these are mere 
artifices. Democracy may be saved by 
them for a short while. But the real 
safeguard is deeper and more funda- 
mental, and it is the ONLY thing that 
will prevent Democracy from finding 
its final refuge in the discard heap. 

That safeguard is this. That we do 
not accept Democracy in its present 
form as though it were the final stage 
of development; that we have an in- 
tive policy of improving our Democ- 
racy. 


STYLE BOOKS 


wear out but they never outlive 
their usefulness. 


The C. S. P. A. STYLE BOOK 


is the product of much search and 
investigation by a group of ex- | 
perienced advisers. 


More than 11,000 have been 
printed and used since it was 
compiled. 


Another reprint has just been 
made. Supply your staff with a 
standard guide and reduce the 
errors and disappointments. 


Fifteen Cents to Members 


Twenty-five to Others 


. COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University, New York 
City 
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Organizing Material for the Yearbook’s 
Working Dummy 


By KATHERINE HOSMER 


Adviser, The Top, Senior Yearbook, Senior High School, 


Summit, N. J. 


Excellent, practical advice for any staff 
and adviser, but particularly for the 
newcomers to the task, is this article by 
Miss Hosmer. The careful detail which 
she outlines may seem a doubling of the 
work but the fact that the writer, her- 
self an adviser of long experience, deems 
it a time-saver in the end, should be 
sufficient proof of its value and efficacy. 


Miss Katherine Hosmer discussing the cover de- 
sign of the 1938 Top with Harold J. Weiner, the 
Editor-in-Chief, is photographed by Louis Kisseleff, 


Top staff photographer. 


NY one phase of yearbook work 
A is so closely connected with every 

other that it is almost impossible 
completely to separate it. Therefore, 
while many of the things I have in- 
cluded here may seem far from the 
subject of the working dummy, they 
certainly will not seem irrelevant. 


I have written with a school set-up 
similar to that of Summit Senior High 
School in mind. The Summit year- 
book, The Top, is definitely an extra- 
curricular activity, carried on by an ap- 
pointed staff of volunteer seniors. The 
students work in groups during their 
study periods and after school hours 
under my direction. At the beginning 
of the school year, I teach what I can 
in a limited time concerning the fun- 
damental techniques of book publish- 
ing. The editor and the two associate 
editors, under my instruction, make the 
working dummy and then give out the 
assignments in accordance with it. They 
call in the specific editors for consulta- 
tion on each section. We work within 
the limits of a budget proposed to and 
approved each year by a faculty-stu- 
dent finance committee. 
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If there seem to be too many 
“musts” in this article it is because of 
my fervent wish to save other staffs 
from the difficulties that Top staffs 
have gotten themselves into when they 
have tried shortcuts or variations. 

The working dummy has always ap- 
pealed to me as being well-named. 
Dumb, being without words, still it is 
in appearance like the finished book. 
The staff work on it, trying out vari- 
ous ideas until they get exactly what 
they want the book to be. It is no 
brief job. It starts with the first plans 
for the book and does not end until 
the printer’s final proofs have been 
O.K.’d. 

It is essential for the adviser and the 
staff to bear this in mind. If the pub- 
lished book is to come up to expecta- 
tions, all the ideas must first be tried 
cut and perfected in the dummy. 


" working on a book which is to be 
printed, the medium in use offers 
certain limitations. If this is the first 
time a staff have prepared printer’s 
copy, they are going to have trouble 
from these limitations, which do not 


arise in the writing of a composition 
or in work in the art studio. Complete 
and accurate checking in the working 
dummy will prevent these limitations 
from producing error and disappoint- 
ment in the finished book. 

These limitations are evidenced in 
the fact that the page size is unelastic 
and uniform, that the printer sells 
pages only in multiples of four, and 
that there is the visual problem of the 
double page, that is, of harmonizing 
two pages which are seen at the same 
time. 

A full-sized looseleaf notebook, I 
have found, is most satisfactory for the 
working dummy. Unruled notebook 
paper is only a fraction of an inch 
wider than standard yearbook page 
size and is very convenient to obtain 
and use. 

First of all the number of pages 
which can be afforded must be decided 
tentatively. Thus number must be a 
multiple of four. As many sheets are 
used in the dummy as there will be 
pages in the book. Only one side of 
the paper is used, the same as for 
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printer’s copy. This makes it easier to 
make corrections when an error has 
been made or a change is desired: only 
one page need be removed instead of 
two. The dummy pages are numbered, 
leaving one side of each sheet un-num- 
bered. Page Number One is always 
the first right-hand page in the book. 
It may be left blank but it is still Page 
Number One as far as the printer’s 
bill is concerned. 


Next some tentative decision is made 
regarding the arrangement of the book: 
the number of the sections and the size 
of each. Then the tentative division 
pages are put in. Each section stands 
out more if a different kind or color 
of paper is used for these dividers. In- 
serted division pages, which ere not 
numbered, are put in between the other 
dummy pages. If they are printed 
right in the book, a properly numbered 
dummy division page is substituted for 
the other dummy page. 


At every place where there is a di- 
vision, only one page appears opposite. 
Therefore, in planning the layout, only 
the single page need be considered here 
instead of the double page. These 
pages are very convenient for single- 
page features. 

Now comes the task of apportioning 
the material in each section. In work- 
ing on the Top, first of all we label 
each page as to what we expect to put 
on it. Considerably later comes the 
preparation of the actual dummy-page. 


ROBLEMS arise in apportioning 

the material. Take the Senior sec- 
tion, for example. This year the staff 
allotted twenty-two pages to the seniors. 
They wanted to devote four pages to 
snapshots and one page to the class 
officers. This left seventeen pages in 
the proposed Senior Section. There 
are 168 seniors in Summit High ex- 
clusive of the officers, so they decided 
to put ten seniors each on sixteen of 
the pages and only eight on the last of 
the remaining pages. (Unfortunately, 
a senior section rarely comes out with 
the same number on all pages.) The 
single page at the beginning of the sec- 
tion was used for the officers, the one 
at the end for one short page. The 
others were balanced. 

We used the same technique for ap- 
portioning the material for the other 
sections. I emphasized marking each 
page as to its content. It isn’t safe to 
trust to memory. 

If the ideas regarding the size of 
the sections match the material de- 
sired for these sections, the first battle 
is won. If they don’t match, it is nec- 
essary to keep on adjusting, enlarging 
one section, reducing another, cutting 
out material, adding material, and so 
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on, until success is attained. It is im- 
possible to go on safely until then. By 
safely, I mean in relation to the budget 
as well as the appearance of the book. 


This much of the work should be 
finished during the first six weeks of 
the school year. 


At this stage it is a good idea to get 
the art staff at work on the division 
pages, if they are making them. In 
spite of the growing popularity of pho- 
tographic division pages, I prefer to 
have this work done by the school art 
department. It seems to me that this 
has more educational value and justi- 
fication. 


T HE next task, taking about three 
weeks, is to decide exactly what 
each page is to look like. The real 
dummy begins to appear at this time. 
The printer and the engraver will be 
helpful in the actual layout, but there 
may be a danger of their being too 
helpful. They can tell how much a 
certain idea has been used and how 
new some other idea is. Yet I feel that 
where practical the ideas really should 
be those of the staff. Publishing the 
yearbook should be a learning process 
for the students and not just an ac- 
quiescence to the suggestions of a 
salesman. The salesman can _ help 
greatly, however, in suggesting means 
for avoiding inefficiency and monot- 
ony in layout, particularly if the ad- 
viser has not had practical experience 
with printing and engraving problems. 

There is a great deal of sketching, 
contriving and planning during this 
stage. The double page problem of the 
printed book has to be kept constantly 
in mind. For this reason, I like to 
have the work done right in the 
dummy, putting in fresh pages as the 
original ones are spoiled or revised. 
The style of layout should be kept 
consistent in each division and harmon- 
ious throughout the book. 

Every plate that is wanted should be 
drawn in the dummy. This drawing 
should be exactly the right size and 
shape and placed exactly where it is 
to be located on the finished page. Or, 
better still, a picture may be pasted in. 
Since this is a dummy, any picture, 
trimmed to the proper dimensions, will 
do. 

In planning for the plates, the bud- 
get must be kept constantly in mind. 
We find it helpful to put the price of 
each proposed plate on the dummy 
page. Then we can tell instantly what 
we are saving when, in order to reduce 
the cost, it becomes necessary to omit 
some proposed idea. It is quite simple 
to figure these prices from the Photo- 
Engravers’ Scale. 


The location of the type must be de- 


termined, too. This is usually indi. 
cated on the dummy by horizontal 
lines. It is helpful to the inexperienced 
student to have these lines the proper 
point width part, but this is not essen. 
tial. Provision must be made for mar. 
gins on all sides of the page and also 
around the plates where both type and 
plate appear on the same page. It is 
at about this time that the student be. 
gins to realize the inelasticity of the 
metal from which his book is being 
created. 


We find out how many words, or 
how much type, there can be on each 
page and indicate that on the working 
dummy page so that the writers will 
know the exact length for their stories, 
There will be pages with special type 
combinations, such as the Title Page 
at one extreme and the picture identi- 
fications at the other. These must be 
planned also. 


It is a good idea at this same time 
to choose the kind or font of type that 
is to be used in the book. The printer 
will show samples. Perhaps, as ours 


did last year, he will even set up some 
sample pages to show how the desired 
type will look on a yearbook page. 


AY: this juncture also we find it wise 
to decide on the style of the 
writeups. This means determining the 
character of every bit of copy: the 
treatment of names and titles, the use 
of composite or individual articles, the 
identification of snapshots, and so on. 


It is advisable to keep examining the 
dummy as a whole, to be sure that it is 
consistent and unified and to be sure 
that nothing vital has been omitted. 

The working dummy is now no 
longer tentative, but definite and com- 
plete. The staff know: 

1. The number of pages. 

2. The number and size of divisions. 

3. The location of inserts or division 

pages. 

4. The number, size, and shape of 

plates. 

5. The quantity of copy needed for 

each page. 

6. The kind of type to be used. 

7. The style of copy wanted. 

Now it is time to prepare the ma- 
terial. The editors and writers should 
constantly bear in mind that this has to 
follow the pattern of the dummy. Any 
change must first be made there and 
should be considered carefully. 

Probably some copy, written and 
photographic, has been accumulating 
while the dummy has been growing. 
But no group pictures should be taken 
until the layout has been decided upon. 
It is the task of one member of the 
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The Elementary School Publication from 
the Superintendent’s Point of View 


By PAUL R. BROWN 


Superintendent of Schools, Linden, N. J. 


Here we have the point of view of a Superin- 
tendent of Schools with reference to an ele- 
mentary school publication to complement the 
article in the December, 1938, issue from a 
former Principal. We shall continue to print 
these “points of view” articles, whenever we 
can find them, because we believe the real 
Status of the publication in the school is just 
beginning to make itself felt. The more view- 
points we secure, the better we shall under- 


Stand ourselves. 


WANT TO tell very briefly why I 
se in favor of a school publication 

for elementary schools. I am think- 
ing chiefly of the mimeographed pub- 
lication because my experience has 
been with that kind. I am not willing 
to say that many of the same motivat- 
ing and socializing results may not be 
obtained in other ways but I do believe 
there is a place for the school paper 
and that it makes a distinct contribu- 
tion. 

It is possible for the same general 
idea to function through telling of 
happenings and events. It is also pos- 
sible to use the blackboard or bulletin 
board. These are steps in the right 
direction and may be used as well as 
with a school publication as without it. 

In any type of program there should 
be some idea of motivation for lang- 
uage and art, but that should not be 
the primary purpose for the publica- 
tion. It should exist for its own worth 
and for its contribution to the school 
and the activities of the school. 

No group of people, young or old, 
can work together on a project and noc 
learn to know each other better. The 
school publication, then, has a social- 
izing value and teaches the benefit and 
virtue of co-operation. 

We do not want to think of the 
school paper in terms of benefiting 
only the pupils whose names appear as 
being on the staff. They receive the 
greatest good but there is a possibility 
of every child in school profiting in 
many ways. News items, poems, sto- 
ties, essays, drawings and cartoons may 
come from anyone, and everyone 
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should be alert for something to con- 
tribute. The faculty of observation for 
details can be improved for every 
pupil. No news item has full value 
which does not regard facts and de- 
tails. 


— school paper should aid in 
establishing a standard of values 
and each pupil should judge the value 
and accuracy of his contribution. He 
should constantly ask himself whether 
or not what he has written or drawn 
is good enough to go in the paper and 
be seen or read by others. 

Anyone who contributes a news item, 
poem or story must spell correctly and 
write legibly. Motivation for language 
and spelling does enter the picture. 

Carelessness shows at once. Prac- 
tice in doing carefully and faithfully 
the same item or activity over and over 
for each issue develops dependability 
in the contributor. 

Industry is at present stressing ac- 
curacy as the quality needed most in 
employees. A man must be dependable 
and accurate who is to handle chemicals 
or complicated and dangerous machin- 
ery. Certainly accuracy involves atten- 
tion to details and willingness to train 
eye and hand patiently. The school 
paper demands such attention and 
training. Names must be right; items 
of news must be correct: capitals, punc- 
tuation and spelling must be looked at 
with care and the pupil must know 
what is correct. After mimeographing 
or printing a minor mistake sticks out 
like a sore thumb. 


The school paper is more than a 


newspaper and should be so regarded. 
and should be encouraged. Many chil- 
dren learn rather easily to express 
All kinds of creative work can be used 
themselves in poetry and the advantage 
and value of creative writing can be 
stressed. A short story or account of 
an incident may indicate imagination 
and be creative. It is always a pleas- 
ure to see individuality developed so 
that the poem or story or picture re- 
veals the characteristics and personality 
of the author or artist. The pupil who 
can draw a cartoon or more serious bit 
of art work will help the paper and at 
the same time be encouraged in a spe- 
cial creative interest. 


Not only the writers and artists but 
those who help in any way in the gath- 
ering of material, the mimeographing, 
or the distributing of copies can find 
pleasure and satisfaction in a piece of 
work well done. The routine of getting 
out a paper at definite, regular times 
helps in the establishment of useful 
habits and important qualities. Fail- 
ure on the part of anyone to get his 
work done on time interferes with the 
work of the rest and gets a prompt 
reaction from them. 


AN GROUP working together on 
something of value for all has 
effective opportunities for learning how 
to get along with people. Pupils help- 
ing to put out the paper learn what 
others consider unfair or unkind. They 
learn to take a criticism and a razzing 
and to discover common. interests. 
They learn how to overcome bias and 
prejudice toward others. 


Children need the sense of belong- 
ing to a group. In the elementary 
school the paper can well be one of 
the unifying elements. The paper not 
only belongs to the child but also the 
group. School loyalty and pride can 
be shown in each issue, and the com- 
fortable, secure notion developed that 
the individual is part of the happy in- 
terested group. The younger child who 
makes a minor contribution may be 
looking forward to the day that he will 
be taking over the task now handled 
by the older pupils. 


I have been stressing chiefly pupil 
relationships. There is a marked ad- 
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vantage in having the pupils get ac- 
quainted with the teachers outside the 
classroom. In working on an activity 
together with the teacher, a guide, a 
source of information, a leader skilled 
in foreseeing difficulties and meeting 
emergencies, pupils have a different at- 
titude from that in some, at least, of the 
classrooms. They observe skills and 
discover qualities which might not 
otherwise have been recognized. Pupils 
develop an appreciation of the teacher- 
guide and friend. 


In handling a school paper which 
has been in existance for some time, 
even as in starting a new one, there 
must be something of the pioneer 
spirit—the willingness to tackle a job, 
to experiment with new items or de- 
velopments, to keep trying to go on to 
something better. Each issue is in some 
respects a new problem. 


VER a century ago my great- 

grandfather lived in northeastern 
Ohio along the line of travel of the 
pioneers who were seeking new areas 
and homes farther west. The spirit of 
the pioneer was contagious and my 
ancestor followed their trails into the 
Indiana territory. The new home was 
established close again to the route of 
travel which led farther west. As a 


youth my grandfather sat around the 
campfires and listened to the accounts 
of high hopes and expectations as told 
by the constant stream of eager people 
who were following their dreams. He 
too caught the spirit of the pioneer and 
went to the Iowa territory to establish 
his home. I knew him only as a boy 
can know a much older person, but the 
spirit of the pioneer was still with him 
and I thrilled as he retold his experi- 
ences and wished that new territories 
existed to which I myself might go. 
If we can do something in school to 
stimulate some of that old time pioneer 
spirit we shall have made a worth- 
while contribution to the boys and girls. 
I like to think of the school paper as 
a possibility. Who knows what child 
may find his life’s work and be en- 
couraged to seek new areas of en- 
deavor. 

Our chief work in the schools is to 
help expand personalities, to encourage 
a variety of interests, and to get boys 
and girls to working together for the 
greater good. Surely in the develop- 
ment of interesting, colorful, helpful 
school citizens and worthwhile future 
citizens at which we aim, the school pa- 
per can have a very real part. I be- 
lieve that it can and I want to take 
advantage of it. 


Organizing Material for Dummy 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Top staff to explain to the photog- 
rapher the dimensions of the plate to 
be made from each print. He helps 
him to arrange the people in the group 
and adjust the camera so that the pic- 
ture will make the most efficient plate, 
without too much background or faces 
too small. 


When the prints are received from 
the photographer, they should be 
marked carefully for the engraver. 
This must be done exactly according 
to the dummy. If the working dummy 
is carefully prepared early in the sea- 
son, it is possible to send copy to the 
engraver as fast as it comes in, with- 
out danger of error. 

We record in the dummy the order 
number of each piece of engraver’s 
copy as it is sent off. We also make 
a check mark upon the receipt of the 
engraver’s acknowledgement. After 
we receive the engraver’s proofs, we 
make another check, using a different 
symbol for each notation. 

The written copy must also match the 
dummy specifications. Writing to fill 
a certain space exactly is very difficult 
and may involve rewriting many times. 
Obviously, copy cannot be accepted 
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until it does fit its space and conforms 
to the style decided upon. When as- 
signments are given out, the desig- 
nated writer’s name is put on the 
dummy page. 


The printer will specify how he 
wants copy prepared to suit his cus- 
tom. In any case it must be clear, 
clean copy, free from errors and typed 
on one side only. Every date, every 
name, must be verified. It is simple 
to correct copy before it goes to the 
printer. Corrections after the type has 
been set are costly and cause delay. 
All copy should be identified by the 
dummy page number. One check 
mark is made on the dummy page 
when copy is completed and sent to 
the printer, and another when the 
proof has been read. 


By thus checking printer’s and en- 
graver’s proof and copy in the work- 
ing dummy, a complete record of the 


progress of the book is kept. 


HE dummy for the advertising 
section is usually prepared last since 
little can be done about it until all the 
advertising has been sold. However, 
if there are to be fillers or views in 


the advertising section, these can be 
plotted out, and that copy arranged for 
at any time. 


There is also another dummy which 
must be prepared—the printer’s dum- 
my. This is a replica of the working 
dummy, for which the printer will 
probably provide special paper. The 
printer’s dummy must include every 
page. It must show the exact dimen- 
sions and the location of every plate. 
Since the printer cannot be expected 
to distinguish the Glee Club from the 
Dramatic Club, each plate must be 
identified by the engraving order num. 
ber. If the engraving is done suffici- 
ently far in advance, the printer likes 
to have a copy of each engraver’s proof 
tipped in where it belongs in his dum- 
my. Where this is impossible, these 
proofs should later be identified by 


number and sent to the printer. 


Some printers ask to have the copy 
typed on the sheets of the printer’s 
dummy. However, I think it is better 
to have separate copy sheets, carefully 
marked as to page so that the printer 
can mark them himself in accordance 
with the dummy. Printing symbols are 
quite beyond the ability of the average 
adviser or staff. member. The location 
of copy can be indicated on the print- 
er’s dummy by horizontal lines, as in 
the working dummy. 


When the printer sends the page 
proofs, they should be compared with 
the dummy to be sure that the printer 
has done what is wanted. As the proof 
for each page is OKed, this is noted on 
the working dummy page. 


I have suggested putting all sorts of 
notations directly on the working dum- 
my pages. My Top staffs have found 
this the most helpful way of keeping 
records. There is only one place for 
the students to look for whatever in- 
formation is needed. This year I am 
also putting in the dummy the deadline 
for each piece of copy. 

Obviously the dummy will be in con- 
stant use during the production of the 
book: 

If it is carefully made, 

If no details are omitted, 

If every bit of copy agrees with the 
dummy specifications, 

If every proof agrees with the dum- 
my. 

Then, the book which the Editor 
dreams of, will be produced. I don’t 
know of any other way to insure it. 

Proceeding from one stage to anoth- 
er, with the working dummy as a point 
of focus, is the surest way to avoid the 
troubles caused by the average staff 
member’s ignorance of the mechanical 
limitations of the printing and engrav- 
ing processes. 
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Making Editorial Policy Modern 


By WARREN F. DENSMORE 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany 


NY SCHOOL paper, college or 
high school, must justify the rea- 
sons for its existence through its 

editorial policy to two groups. It has 
definite duties to perform to benefit the 
institution itself and its constitutents— 
the students. 

As Montaigne said of his personal 
essays, “It is myselfe I portraye,” so is 
it true of all editorials-—it is you, the 
editor, who must present yourself. 
Through the paper at his command, 
any editor must take it upon himself 
to LEAD student opinion. It is not his 
purpose to mirror the reflection of 
the student body. With his vigorous, 
constructive editorial policy, he is serv- 
ing both groups, the school and the 
students. If the newspaper is not re- 
garded by the student body as the 
most powerful organ of expression, 
then it is not fulfilling its proper duties. 
If the paper does not hold as promi- 
nent a place on the campus as the stu- 
dent council, then something is wrong 
with it. 

If these problems exist in your 
school, it is then time to face the 
reality. 


a of the success of any paper 
depends on the journalistic facts 
presented, it is true, but even more 
successful is the result of the editorial 
policy pursued. A stuffy, foggy edi- 
torial is as out of date in school pub- 
lications today as the couple unfamil- 
iar with “swing” at the school dance. 
The much talked about “horse and 
buggy” age has no place in society to- 
day, and neither has one of conven- 
tionally dull editorials. A blank page 
for the readers would serve the pur- 
pose just as well. 

These rough comparisons are just an 
attempt to make you realize the leth- 
argy into which some school editors 
have fallen. To repeat—an editor must 
be able to lead student opinion and the 
only way to do it is through an up-to- 
date editorial policy. 

In our discussion, we want to bring 
out a few of the best ways to accom- 
plish this goal. 

First, let us deal with the construc- 
tion of the editorial itself. There was 
a time in the history of American jour- 
nalism when the editorial had for its 
sole purpose the art of convincing its 
readers. Now the trend of modern 
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Editorial policies change and that 
which should constitute the editorial 
policy of the daily press is debated 
publicly and professionally in all parts 
of the country. Mr. Densmore’s article, 
originally given as a talk at a C.S.P.A. 
Convention, presents one side of the 
story. It may be that readers of The 
Review have other opinions. 


times is to explain, with greater empha- 
sis on facts than opinion. It permits 
the reader to draw his own conclusions 
from an accurate account which makes 
self-evident the aim of the writer. This 
so-called expository editorial is the 
commonest in American publications. 


PPROPRIATE timeliness is the 

main virtue and necessary quality 
of any editorial. If “old news is no 
news” in a front page story, the same 
helds true for the editorial page. With 
such an assertion in favor of timeli- 
ness, the next step is something really 
worth while to say—some problem or 
issue that needs attention. Mere drib- 
ble to fill up required space has no 
place in a modern paper. 

School papers using the expository 
type of editorial digest a mass of facts 
and explain to the readers so that these 
facts may be understood by the stu- 
dents. Now what are the main sources 
for editorials in an up-to-date publi- 
cation? 

1. New ideas. Subjects or proposals 
of new interest announced on the front 
page. For example, the debate pro- 
gram includes for the first time a se- 
ries of round table discussions. Just 
as the debate coach is keeping up with 
the recent trend in his field, so must 
the editorial writer, by commenting and 
explaining to his readers the values as 
well as the drawbacks to this new type 
of debate. 

2. Significance of events. Much of 
the material printed needs explanation 
to bring out its full importance. The 
activity program in a school may find a 
difficult time at first because of the 
lack of proper space. Let a construc- 
tive policy be advocated by the paper 
through an editorial to meet the sit- 
uation in the individual school. 

3. Instructive essays. Editorials may 
sometimes take the form of informal 
essays. An announcement of a school 
dance may recall a former one where 
a proper displgy of etiquette was ig- 


nored. An editorial in essay form on 
the desirability of greeting, conversing 
and entertaining the chaperones would 
be advisable. Practically every school 
has a traffic problem, and it is the duty 
of the paper to help clear up the sit- 


uation. 


DMITTEDLY, editorial space is 

limited. With several subjects need- 
ing attention, the editorial writer must 
know all the tricks of his trade. The 
most important of these is that vague 
thing we call “style.” To be more 
specific, modern style is the use of 
concrete terms, “hitting the nail on the 


head.” 


Generalities are not impressive. They 
have to be translated. The reader is 
interested in an explanation of accum- 
ulated facts. When there is a contro- 
versy over the cost of the annual year- 
book, present in an editorial why you 
favor one cover over another bringing 
out the cost of $2.50, as compared with 
$3.75, for example. This concrete 
proof brings out the point so much 
better than the weak statement that 
“the leatherette cover is much cheap- 

” 
er. 


All of the devices for a concrete 
style are as old as written expression 
itself, yet we must all learn to use them 
over and over before they can become 
a part of our individual style. A few 
of the more common include: 

1. Examples. A discussion of a point 
system for office holders successful in 
a neighboring school will have small 
need for dealing in generalities. 


2. Illustrations. This sample of a 
point system is a real case; an illus- 
tration is an imaginary example. In 
explaining the effect of a new attend- 
ance rule on delinquents, an imaginary 
case in an editorial would illustrate the 
point to be made. 


3. Comparisons. To show the read- 
ers more clearly a new idea, a com- 
parison with familiar ideas clarifies the 
issue. The relationship of the new bi- 
ology club’s constitution may be com- 
pared effectively to the workings of 
the student council charter. 


4. Quotations. To give authority to 
their statements, many editorial writ- 
ers prefer to use quotes from other 
people. A statement from a dean or 
principal or coach helps much to im- 
press an issue on the student body. 
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Interviews 


HIS interview was obtained joint- 

ly by two of Mrs. Christal Mur- 

phy’s journalism students after 
Yehudi Menuhin’s first concert of the 
season in Oakland, California, a year 
ago. “By the way,” they write, “this 
was the first time Yehudi had ever 
worn tails!” Such an item is of great 
moment in the masculine world. Per- 
haps the feminine is duly impressed, 
also. 

Phyllis Graves, one of the co-authors, 
and co-interviewers, was editor of Ye 
Castle Crier, Castlemont High, Oak- 
land, at the time and Milton Figeroid 
was editor of Ye Falconet, the year- 


book. 


oe ee 


Finding our way through the maze 
of back stage passages of the Oakland 
Auditorium Theater, we approached 
Yehudi Menuhin’s dressing room hunt- 
ing the answer to the inevitable ques- 
tion, “What is he like?” 

Five minutes before an audience that 
had packed every seat, filled the stage 
and overflowed into the aisles had ap- 
plauded him wildly, demanding repeat- 
ed bows and three encores; now we were 
in the dressing room with him and the 
strenuosity of the concert still told in 
his manner. 
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Following our “How-do-you-do’s 
with questions, Yehudi let the answers 
slip from his tongue as if he had known 


aids -- 


Phyllis Graves and Milton Figeroid 


them beforehand. 

Was he glad to be back on the con- 
cert stage? With a smile (and his are 
rare) that broke his face into many 
lines, he told us that, “It is very pleas- 
ant to hear the applause once again.” 
The once violin prodigy, and now 
young professional, was speaking of his 
debut on the concert stage in Oakland 
after an absence of a year-and-a-half. 

And what an impressionable debut it 
was! From the very first note of the 
concert to the last note of his third en- 
core he held that audience in the palm 


of his hand. 


To an appreciative audience that 


was so quiet one surmised it held its 
breath throughout the concert, the sil- 
ence of Yehudi Menuhin’s violin was 
broken. The stage had recaptured Ye- 
hudi, and he was there to captivate 
hearts. And he did. 

With deep blue eyes, blond hair, a 
fine physique, and looking more ma- 
ture, this violinist, whose whole soul 
goes into his music and whose body 
vibrates to his melodies, stated, “I am 
glad to be back on the stage.” 

Perfection and genius is the only 
phrase which adequately describes his 
remarkable tone, bowing, agile fingers, 
and delicacy which are little short of 
amazing. 

In his dressing room Yehudi’s blue 
eyes sparkled and a shock of hair hung 
from his head as he put on his over- 
coat and said, “My concerts break the 
monotony of routine practicing.” 

While we were conversing with Ye- 
hudi, programs were gathered to be 
autographed by him and mailed to 
their owners. Some were to travel 
thousands of miles, even as far as 
Hungary. 

As we bid good-bye to Menuhin and 
joined the milling people waiting to 
see his car disappear into the night, we 
were surprised to see him take his place 
behind the wheel and drive away as 
cameras clicked. 

When he left the stage in 1935, 
Menuhin said, “I feel that far greater 
things still lie a dormant within me.” 
Last Tuesday night he proved it. 
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The Kozminski Ace Solves 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Press Association, Mr. Douglas Van- 
Bramer, district superintendent, sug- 
gested a “Parents’ Column” to en- 
lighten the parents on the work being 
done in the schools. This suggestion 
was carried out in the next issue of the 
Ace and has continued a regular fea- 
ture. 

From where does the material for 
this column come? The adjustment 
teacher is the most abundant source but 
any project or activity that needs ex- 
plaining to the parents it worthy of 
space. Things are being done in the 
schools every day that are puzzling 
to some parents. The effort is to make 
these understandable so that the par- 
ents can appreciate the effort the 
schools are putting forth to give the 
child the right guidance. 

It is perhaps astonishing that a child 
writes the article. Not at all! The 
child obtains the interview and writes 
it up. This is either checked by the 
person who gives the interview or the 
sponsor. 

The advertising manager obtains ad- 
vertisements from the local stores, 


charging fifty cents for a column inch. 
These are set up attractively in the 


paper. Every advertiser receives a 
copy of the paper containing his ad- 
vertisement. 

The paper is printed in the neigh- 
borhood, thus patronizing the com- 
munity in which the school is located. 
The convenience of being within walk- 
ing distance of the printer is advan- 
tageous in many ways. The printer 
takes pride in seeing that the paper 
makes its best appearance. “Clean 
copy” (copy with few mistakes) is re- 
turned for the pupils to correct and 
arrange on a “dummy”. A proof of 
this comes for final corrections and 
soon the press is rolling out the fin- 
ished papers which are delivered to 
the school. Within a week from the 
time the copy is handed in, through 
the copy-reading, typing, proof-reading, 
set-up and printing, the paper is ready 
for distribution. 


HE business end was a “thorn on 

our rose.” “Making the paper pay” 
was ever the theme song of the busi- 
ness staff. Many ideas were promoted. 
Too many advertisements spoiled the 
looks of the paper as well as robbed 
the news of space. Disturbing the 
rooms with publicity stunts could not 
be tolerated. Posters—new ones for 
each issue—-aroused much interest and 
produced moderate success. Making 
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the teachers in each room responsible 
for a given number of papers improved 
conditions, yet the financial end was 
not entirely successful. 

The paper was working on a narrow 
margin. Three cents an issue would 
not pay for the paper unless a certain 
number were sold. An occasional five- 
cent edition with an added sheet usu- 
ally met expenses. Consideration was 
given to the subscription idea but it 
was not tried. Publicity is essential to 
make the school paper popular. Vari- 
ous schemes were tried with more or 
less success. The sponsor carried both 
the editorial and the business end of 
the paper the first year. 

At the beginning of the second year, 
the business end was delegated ta 
other teachers—one on each floor— 
who were made responsible for build- 
ing up the circulation of the paper. 
With the first edition a six-page issue 
at five cents a copy, the arrangement 
proved successful. This seems to be 
the happy solution to a difficult situa- 
tion. There are enough shoulders to 
carry the burden and this distribution 
not only makes a lighter load for each 
but it brings together the abilities of 
several interested in the same result— 


making the school paper pay. 


HEN contributions were first re- 

quested, the response was discour- 
aging. Few realized what was wanted. 
A chart was made in the journalism 
room on which the names of all con- 
tributors were listed. A check indicat- 
ed a contribution and a circled check 
meant it had appeared in the school 
paper. The chart was watched with 
avid scrutiny. Thus articles from more 
sources found their way to the club 
room. 

Another source of supply was the 
instruction class. Every pupil was re- 
quired to write a certain type of article 
or story at different club periods and 
from these the best were chosen for 
print. They were learning the writing 
technique with the possibility of see- 
ing the result in print. 

The second semester brought re- 
sponses from every room in the build- 
ing. The pupils began to realize that 
the paper was for every child in school 
and if his contribution was good 
enough for his grade and age, it would 
be published. 

One of the sources of suggestions 
for improvements came through the 
study of the exchange papers. These 
were passed out to the journalism club 
occasionally and new ideas often came 


from their perusal. One of these ideas 
was suggested last semester by the 
editor at that time. It was the use of 
a quotation at the top of the editorial 
colunm, beneath the masthead. The 
suggestion is used this semester. 

What does the child obtain from his 
work on the school newspaper? The 
transformation is miraculous—alertness 
to surroundings, keenness of percep- 
tion, understanding, development of 
business ability, organization, leader- 
ship, co-operation, the working togeth- 
er to produce a creditable piece of 
work. 

One of the accomplishments of the 
group was their declamation at the 
Elementary Press Association exhibit 
last May. They were anxious to par- 
ticipate and eagerly prepared their 
speeches. Those on round table dis- 
cussions read up on the topics to be 
discussed and felt able to meet any 
competition. 

The school sets a high standard for 
all accomplishment and the school pa- 
per must keep pace with other activi- 
ties. 


Mailing Lists 
Members of the C.S.P.A. may be 


interested to learn the extent of the 
Association’s mailing lists—the publi- 
cations to which notices of the annual 
Contests and Conventions are sent as 
well as information of interest to a 
particular group. 

The first mailing, late in 1924 and 
in January, 1925, went to all secondary 
schools east of the Mississippi. When 
time for the second mailing came about 
in 1925-26, we had much more definite 
information about schools having pub- 
lications. Since then, the lists have 
been developed to include only schools 
with publications. These lists have been 
built up discriminatingly and are care- 
fully maintained. Of the total below, 
scarcely fifty were returned by the Post 
Office last spring as undeliverable. The 
discontinuance of the publication, 
changes of address, changes in advis- 
ers, are the principal reasons given. 

In each case, the list below refers to 
publications: 

Senior High Schools 
Junior High Schools 
Elementary Schools ... 2,123 
Schools of Education 326 
Junior Colleges ... 61 
Private Schools . 236 
Yearbooks 1,764 
Unclassified ‘s 257 
Miscellaneous (foreign, foreign 
language, military schools, spe- 
cial types of publications 


4,507 
603 


354 
Total 10,231 
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Conventionitic - - - 


a department devoted to developing and maintaining in- 
terest in the annual Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Convention in New York City 
Be Held March 9, 10, 11. 


Second in a series of articles written spontaneously 
by delegates to the Fourteenth Annual Convention 
in 1938 is this enthusiastic word picture by one who 
writes as if he might expect to see her, or a larger 
delegation than two from her school, in 1939. 
‘Amazed and delighted, our delegates to your Four- 
teenth Annual Convention came home with their 
minds well-stocked with helpful suggestions which 
they immediately began to put into execution’, 
writes Sister M. Lucia, Adviser to The Valley Vision. 
“We are enclosing their initial report which is in 
itself indicative of their enthusiasm’’. 


Columbia Convention 


‘By DOROTHEA HINCHES 


Our Lady of the Valley High School, 
Orange, N. J. 


EAR? 1938; month? . 
March; day? Thursday, the 
tenth; place? Our Lady of 

the Valley High School; reasons? 

Ah! that’s it! What were the rea- 

sons???? We two girls, Jeanne Kane 

and Dorothea Hinches, on that very 
day were embarking from the stately 
portals of our school to attend the 

Fourteenth Annual Convention of the 

Columbia Scholastic Press Association 

at Columbia University in the City of 

New York, to enjoy three days which 

can never be lived over again except 

by re-reading these lines and acquaint- 
ing our rusty minds with the highlights 
of our sojourn at the Convention. 


Do you remember the first day? We 
entered McMillin Theatre, green, total- 
ly unprepared for the riches which 
were to be bestowed upon us. We 
attended the general meeting presided 
over by the very efficient Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director of the C.S.P.A., and 
were assigned to our respective class- 
rooms to smooth out the problems of 
our individual school publications. 
Open to our spell-bound and wondrous 
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ears were the discussions on Editorials 
and Feature Articles. 


beg crowning event of the day was 
a “Special Feature Lecture” at 
McMillin Theatre. ..and what a Lec- 
ture! Harry Foster Welch, original 
Pop Eye Man, and Arthur “Bugs” 
Baer, newspaper columnist and humor- 
ist, both contributed to make a very 
pleasant day for all concerned. Thus 
ended a most happy, memorable and 
eventful experience, one which MUST 
always be remembered by the delegates 
of O.L.V.H.S. 

No longer the tenderfoot scouts of 
the first day, we returned that bright 
Friday morning, March 11, 1938, full 
of pep and energy to send our scholas- 
tic paper on its way to the top of the 
ranks. With this attitude we attended 
the lectures of the second day. As 
before, the meeting opened with 
speeches by William E. Haskell, assist- 
ant to the president of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, which embraced many 
sought-for suggestions. 

The choice of our lectures for the 
rest of this day were divided as follows: 
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First, a Catholic School Division, con- 
ducted by Brother John of LaSalle In. 
stitute, Troy, N. Y., which proved very 
beneficial. Second, various classes on 
Editorials, Movie and Book Reviews, 
Gossip and Humor Columns, another 
source of much profit and information. 
Late in the afternoon, the usual spe- 
cial feature program was conducted by 
William Montague, Jr., assignment edi- 
tor of the Paramount News which pro- 
vided a real literary treat for us. We 
considered this day another most suc- 
cessful one. 


OR the third and last time, we an- 

swered the call to the Blast of the 
Convention. A buoyant air of expect- 
ancy, which denoted the heartfelt 
pleasure expressed by all the delegates, 
pervaded. Under the guidance of Dr. 
George Gallup, Director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, we 
were initiated into the wonderful ad- 
vantages afforded by a course in jour- 
nalism. 

After this inspiring address, we de- 
parted for the Commodore Hotel where 
a magnificent banquet was provided. 
Truly a scene of beauty met our eyes 
as we took our places in this vast as- 
sembly. We absorbed every word ut- 
tered by the master of ceremonies, 
hoping and listening. . listening  in- 
tently. . at last it came, “The Valley 
Vision awarded Second Place among 
the many mimeographed magazines!” 
ARE WE PROUD ???? And, hold your 
breath!!! . in the race for the lead in 
The Publicity Contest, sponsored by 
the C.S.P.A., one of our outstanding 
seniors, James McGrath, broke the tape 
a good many yards ahead of his near- 
est competitor! 


To Attract Parents 


Cleveland, Ohio, school newspapers 
are carrying front page boxes headed, 
“Hey Mom and Pop, did you know—”, 
or “Tell Your Ma and Pa to Read 
This”, in which statistics pertaining to 
the city schools, the cost of education 
and similar items are displayed. 
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From Your Town To Our Town In Time for 


the Convention, March 9 to 11 Inclusive 


Parties of twenty-five or more delegates to the Fifteenth Annual C.S.P.A. Convention should take ad- 
vantage of the low party rates offered by railroads or steamship companies. If twenty-five delegates (ten for 
the Providence steamer) are not available in one school or community, a party can be made up with delegates 
from the surrounding area. Listed below are day coach rates. Pullman charges are higher. Consult the local 
ticket agents of the railroads serving your community for his suggestions. For day travel, most delegates use 
the coaches. Those from a distance may arrange with their agents for combined day coach and Pullman 


travel at considerable savings. 


We give here some of the rates to New York from cities from which delegates have come to the C.S.P.A. 
Convention in previous years. These are for parties of twenty-five or more over a ten-day period. New Eng- 
land party rates are graduated for even smaller numbers. Rates may be changed after January Ist. Consult 


your agent and make your plans now! 


The BEST HOTEL “BUY” in NEW 
YORK for CSPA DELEGATES 


Why limit yourself to a single room during the convention, 

when the Park Central offers for group occupancy a big, lux- 

urious two-room suite and bath, with tub and shower, for 
two, three or four persons, at 
less cost per person than you 
would ordinarily pay for room 
and bath? 


Here are some of the Park 
Central’s outstanding fea- 
tures: Radio and circulating 
ice water in every suite 


SPECIAL DELEGATES ‘he FREE use of a well 
to the equipped gymnasium and the 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC largest swimming pool in 
PRESS ASSOCIATION Manhattan...a superior cui- 
CONVENTION 


Two rooms and bath with 
tub and shower: 
2 Persons...from $6.00 per day venient locations to the 
3 Persons...from $7.50 per day : : i 
4 Persons...from $9.00 per day amusement and_ shopping 
Make your reservations as far ee Se 
in advance of arrival as possible districts. 


sine at moderate prices... .and 
one of the city’s most con- 


Home of New York’s Famous Cocoanut Grove 


Atop the Park Central is the cele- 
brated Cocoanut Grove, popular 
rendezvous of New York visitors 
for dinner, dancing and supper 
with top-flight entertainment. 


Park Central Hotel 
SEVENTH AVENUE—55th to 
56th STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY 


City 
Albany 
Allentown 
Atlanta 
Atlantic City 
Baltimore 
Bethlehem 
Binghamton 
Birmingham 

*Boston .. 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo . 
Charlotte 
Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cumberland 
Danville, Va. 
Detroit 
Durham 
Easton, Pa. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Glens Falls 


Greenville, N. C. . 
Greenville, S.C. .. 


Harrisburg, Pa. .. 
Hartford 
Hazleton 
Indianapolis 
Ithaca 
Knoxville 
Miami 
Mobile 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
Norfolk 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
*Providence 
Raleigh 
Richmond 


Roanoke 


Rochester, N. Y. . 


St. Louis 

St. Petersburg 
Scranton 
Syracuse 
Trenton 
Washington 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


Wilkes-Barre 
Wilmington, Del. 
Worcester 


2.10 
$13.10 11.95 
ie< Mee 
25.35 
27.30 
22.55 
17.20 
11.25 
13.90 
.. $20.90 
15.35 
2.25 
7.55 
16.05 
6.15 
15.85 
21.35 
5.85 
4.00 
4.30 
24.35 
7.50 
22.05 
41.45 
36.55 
2.70 
40.30 
$12.85 
2.70 
13.20 
6.75 
15.35 
10.30 
13.60 
10.60 
31.75 
37.55 
5.20 
8.70 
1.75 
6.75 
15.25 
4.60 
3.45 
6.85 


* Parties of 10 or more via Colonial 
Line Steamer, $4.75 to Boston; $3.50 


to Providence. 





Nearer and nearer come the 


15th --- ANNUAL --- 15th 


CONTEST and CONVENTION 


Deadlines .... * Convention .... 


MARCH 9, 10, 11, 1939 
NEWSPAPERS, January 14 ADVANCE REGISTRATION 
MAGAZINES, February 4 PREVENTS DELAYS.... 


SPECIAL ENTERTAINMENT AN- 
YEARBOOKS, July 1, 1939 NOUNCEMENT .... THE USUAL 


UNUSUAL FEATURES. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE:— 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
202 FAYERWEATHER HALL COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 


“THE PUBLIC BE PLEASED” 


Colonial Line Triple Screw 19-Knot Steel-Hulled Steamships “Arrow” and “Comet” 


BOSTON 
The SMART Way AND BACK $5.75 S93." 


$3.50 
is the SAVING Way PROVIDENCE One Way 


AND 
Games, Tempting Meals, Warm Staterooms ks ia $4.5 $2.75 
for One or Two Persons, $1 up - 


Leave Pier 11, North River, (near Cortlandt OLON [AL 
Street Subway), 6 P. M. Li EE 
BArclay 7-1800 


“Inland Water Route” 
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